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Introduction 

As European* established colonia in llir New World of Norih and South 
America during die sbtlcemh. seveniceuili, and eiglueendi temurics, niuu knowl¬ 
edgeable observers regaided the Nmili American mainland to Ik* of relatively 
maiginal economic inter mi. when compared mih die emramdinaiv opportunities 
available in the Caribbean and Latin America. Voltaire. I'm example, considered 
die conlliit in North America between the Fiench and the Butisli during die Seven 
Year*' Wai < 175tV6.4) 10 Ik* madne.« anti characterised the two countiie* os "fight¬ 
ing over a few ai lei id snow." The vie turiuus British were later to engage in a lively 
public debate over which teniloty ihotild be taken from tin* French a* lepata- 
liutu—die Caribbean bland of Guadeloupe (with a land aiea of 5G3 *i|uaie nulei) 
m C.inada lEcclc*. 1972: Lokkc. 19:12). Several ccuturla later, however, we know 
dial the U.S. and Canadian ecoiunnia ultimately proved far mine succeisful dian 
die othei economic* ol the hemispheie. The puzzle. therefore. in how and why the 
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jiiji dial were favored by llic foircnicn of ilui era, and die destination* of the 
vast majority ni migrants lu the Amenta* through 1800. fell behind ecinioiimally. 

Systematic euinnun of per capita income over lime have not ycl been urn- 
Mi lined fen many economies, and those dial exist aie tough, bui Table 1 lousvn 
a .veiue of die cuncnl Hair of knowledge foi a selected group of Mew Wmhi 
mutinies lelaiivr lo die Uniled Stales. Tlie figures suggest dial die ecouumk 
leadership of die Uniled Stales and Canada did not emerge uniil several lenturies 
after die Europeans arrived and began establishing minute. In 1700. dieie seems 
lo have been viiInal parity in per capita income between Mexico and die British 
colonies dial were lo become the United Stales, and die most ptuspeious econo 
mies of die New World were in the Caribbean. Barbados and Cuba, for example, 
had pel capita incomes that liave been esiiuiaied as 50 and ii7 peiceni higher, 
respectively, than dial of (wliai was later to Ire) die United Stales. Although the 
Luiei economy may have begun to grow and pull ahead n! most economies in Latin 
America by 1800. ii still lagged In-ltiml those in die Caribbean, and I lain was likely 
die in best sen lets m die world on a pel capita basis m 1 TOO, on die eve of its 
Revolution (Ellin, 1997). li was not until industrialization got undci wav in North 
America over die nlneit-eudi cemuiy that the tnajui divergence between the 
United States and Canada and the rest of die hemisphere opened up. The mag¬ 
nitude id die gap lias been essentially constant in propordunai teims since 19(H). 

These differentials m padrs of development have long been of central i om mi 
to scholars of Latin America anil have recently aittacted mine attentiim from 
economic hUtoriaiM and economists more generally (Ninth. 1988: Engc-rman and 
Sokiiluff. 1997; Cixuswurdi 1993, 1998: Aiemoglu, Johnson and Robinson. ‘-MltKi; 
Engerman, Mabei and Sokolofl. 2000). Although conventional economic factors 
have certainly not been ignored, the explanations offered lot the ccmuustmg 
records in growth have most often focused on institutions and highlighted die 
variation across societies m conditions relevant to giowdi such as die security of 
pr operty rights, prevalence of corruption, .sunn tures of the financial sector, invest¬ 
ment in pulilu infrastructure and social capital, and the inclination in wnik hard or 
Ire entrepreneurial. Dm ascribing differences in development to differences m 
institutions raises the challenge of explaining where the diffeirncex m institutions 
tome from. Those who have addressed this formidable problem have typically 
emphasized the importance of presumed exogenous differences in religion or 
national heritage. Douglass North |1988>. for example. L» one of many who have 
attributed the relative sun ess of the United States and Canada to Bitiisli institu¬ 
tions being more conduc ive to growth than those of Spain and other European 
iiihiuizeis Others, like John Coatswiudi (1998), are skeptical of such genetuliia- 
tions. and suggest that they may obsc me the insight that can he gained In exam¬ 
ining the extreme diversity ol experiences ohseived across the Americas. even 
across sin relies with the same national heritage. 

Indeed, a striking iuipUciliuu of the liguies in Table 1 is that the lelatiousliip 
lx tween national heritage and economic performance is weaker than popularly 
thought. During the colonial period, the economics with tile highest per lapita 
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TabU 1 

The Record of Gross Domnilr Product per Capita in Selected New World 

Economic*. 1700-1907 
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income* wen* dime in the Caribbean, and it made little difference whedtet thev 
were ol Spanish. Britidi. or French origin. The rase for the superiority ol'Biitiih 
institutions is usually ki.nl on the tecoul. nl the United State, and Canada. Inn the 
majority nl the New World societies established by the Buti.h—including Bailxidui. 
Jamaica, Belize, Guyana, and die lestei-kmnvu I’m nan roluny cm I'lovidenie lir 
Luid—Mere like their oilier neighbors in not beginning to induurialixe until much 
later. Having been part ol the BiiiL.h Einpite wa. lai fruiu a guarantee o[eiiinoinic 
growth (Greene, 1988; Kuppeim.ui. 1993). Likewise, there was considerable diver- 
»nv actio, the ccnuntmes of SpauLih Amenta. Tills is ttiu.t evident ill the contrail* 
In-tween the experiences of the nation, of the southern cone and those with large 
population, ol Native Amet trail descent, suih a. Mexico oi Peru. It t. the limner 
das. of countries, mi lulling Aigcnlina. that of all the other economies of the New 
World most timely resemble the United Stales and Canada in experience ovet 

lime. 

With the evidence of wide disparities even among economies of the t&uue 
European heritage, scholars have begun to reexamine alternative sources of dil- 
feienr.es. Though not denying the significance of uatioual heritage, not ol idit> 
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•vucratic conditions dial are unique in indiviilu.il countries, diet hate begun in 
esq)lute die possibility dial initial conditions, in liurnn endowment* broadly euu- 
ccivcd. could have had profound and enduring inipacit on lung-run path* of 
institutional and economic development in die New WuiliL Economists tradition- 
ally emphasise die pervasive influence of factor endowment, mi ilie qualiiaiive 
diiusi uf this approach may noi he eudrely novel (Baldwin. 1956; Lewi*, 1955; 
Doiiuii. 1970). What L* net*, however, i* die specific limn on Inn* die extremely 
dilleieni environments in which die Europeans established llicii colonics may have 
led in societies with Very diffeieni degrees of ine(|iialily. and on henv these differ¬ 
ences luiglil have persisted ovei lime and aliened die muite of develupiueiil 
through their impact on the institution* drat evolved. Iii particular, while essentially 
all die eeouumie* established in die New Win Id began with an abundance of land 
and natural rejatune* relative m labor, anil dm* high living standards on average, 
odier aspects of their factor endowments varied in watt dial tueani dial the great 

major! tv were characterised virtually from the outset by extreme inequality tn 
wealth, human capital,and |>nhiiial power. From ibis petspeirive, die colonie* dial 
lame in compoM.* the Uniletl Stale* and Canada 'land out a.* somewhat deviant 
ia»e*. 


From Factor Endowments to Inc<|uality 

Hie "discovery" and e-xploratitm nl die Americas by Europeans wo* pan of a 
grand, long-term elfori to exploit die economic opportunities in underpopulated 
or under defended territories around die world. European natrons competed for 
claims and set about exiraciing inaieu.il and other advantages through the pursuit 
nl transitory enterprises like expeditious .ls well as by tire establishment *<l more 
permanent settlement*. Al bulb the levels of national governments and private 
agents, adapiaiion or innovation of institutional faints was siimulaied bv formida¬ 
ble problems of organisation raised In the radically novel environments, a* well a» 
In’ the dilfnnines of effecliug die niavsive and liistniitally uupiecedeuied inieicou- 
tinemal llow.* of labor anil capital. Common to all of die colonies was a high 
marginal product nl labor, as evidenced bv die lust mil allv unpm edenied numbers 
of migrants who traversed the Atlantic from Europe and Africa despite high cost, 
of transportation. 

Well over lifl percent of die more diau li million individual* who migrated to 
die New World from 15(111 iluough the end ot the eiglileeitlli centuiy were Africans 
brought over mvolimianly as slaves (Ellis, ‘2000; Engeriuaii and Sokoloff. 1997). 
Wrdi dieir prices set in competitive mienutioiuil markets, slaves ultimately flowed 
n> those locations where they were most productive. There were no serious national 

or cultural harriers to owning or using them; slaves were welcomed in the colonies 
of all the major European powers. The fraction of migrants who were slaves grew 
(ontiuuuusly, from roughly 20 percent pilot in 1540 to nearly 75 percent between 
1700 and 1760. The pr ominence of slaves, a* well a* die increase over time in the 
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proportion of migrant* going 10 the colonic* of Poitun.il. Fumv. .uni tin Nether¬ 
lands. anil the continued quantitative doiniiuuu'e in the destination* of utigrants to 
Hull'll America of colonie* in the West Indie* .uni on the southern in;unl.uul. 
reflect* the increasing specialization hv tlte New Wculd uvet the culnut.il period m 
the production of .MiH.u. coffee, and otliei Maple crop* (in uotld market*. These 

■ Hinnies attracted heavy inflow* id labor (espcctallv ilaves) because theit *mLs and 
climate* made them extraonliitaiily well-suited foi HiuwitiH these lucrative com¬ 
modities. and because of the sulistaniial eniUHiiiies id scale in producing such 
crops un Urge slave plantations (Fagel. 1989). Indeed, theie ale few examples of 
significant tninnies wltich were mil *u specialized: only the S|ianLch settleiueiils on 
the mainlands of Ninth and South America (some of which had concentration* of 
Uhot in silver or other mines) and the New England, Middle Atlantic, and Cana¬ 
dian settlemeitl* of Dritain and Frame. It was not coinddental that these were aLso 
die culutiict that telieil least on slave* foi then lahui lime. 

The ei unomies that specialized in the prodiu lion uf sugar and other highly 
valued crops associated with extensive use uf slave* had the highest per capita 
Inn hiding slave*) mlumes in the New World. Most, including Barbados. Cuba, and 
Jamaica, were in the West Iudies. but some (mainly Brazil) were in South Ametiia 
They specialized in these crops early in their historic*, and iIiiuukIi the persistent 
win king of technological advantage and international maiLei* in slave*, then 
economies carue tu be dominated In large slave plantation* and then populations 
bv slaves of African descent (Dunn. 197U; SheriiLin. 11171; Mmeno Fragmal*, 197& 
Schwartz. 1985: knight, 1990). The greater efficiency of the very Urge plantation*, 
anil the overwhelming fiat lion uf the populations that mine tu he (dark and slave, 
made the distributions of wealth and human capital extremely unequal. Even 
among the free population, theie was greater inequality m *uih economies than m 
those an the Ninth American mainland (Galctuon. 199f>). 

Although the hast* foi the piedominaucc ol an elite ■ lass ui *m h colonies may 
have been the enormous advantage* in sugar production available to those able to 
assemble a large company of slaves, a* well .t* the extreme disparities in human 

■ apital between blinks and whites fhotli I re fure and after emancipation), the 
lotig-iuu success and stability of the memhets ol this elite were also facilitated hv 
then disproportionate pulitn.il influence. Togcthet with the legallv codified in¬ 
equality intrinsic to slavery, die greater inequality m wealth contiihuted to the 
evolution uf institution* tli.it protected die privileges of the elites and restricted 
opportunities lot die broad mass of the population to participate fully m the 
commercial economy even after the abolition of slavery. 

The importance ol factor endowment* i* also evident in a second categotv of 
New World colonies that can be thought of ;t* Spanish America, although it also 
included some islands in the Caribbean. Spain focused us attention un, and 
designed theit New Wot Id pulnie* around condition* in. colonies such a* Mexico 
arul Peru, whose factor endowments were tliaracieri/ed hv rich mineral resoutte* 
and ln sulistaniial number* of native* surviving contact with the European colo¬ 
nizers. Building on precotiqucsl social organization*, whereby Indian elite* ex- 
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u .u in 1 ii iliuir li.mi tin general population. the Spanish authorities adopted the 
appmuih ul distributing euurniuus grants of land. often im hiding i Ian hi in a 
stream of income fioin the native l.ilxn residing in the vicinity, and of mineral 
ituiuiiQ among a privileged few. The resulting Luge-wale main and iiimcs, 
established early in the historic* of these colonies, endured even where die prin- 
lipal production activities weiv Lit Ling in economies of scale. Although small-scale 
produciion was typical of grain agriculture timing this era. their essentially non- 
u a deal tie piopertv tights to Uihute lioni tathei sedentary groups of name* (tied to 
locations In community property lights in land) gave large landholders die means 
ami die motive to operate at a large wale. 

Although the processes are not Well understood, it is evident that Luge-wale 
ugtiiulture tenraitied dominant m Spanish America—especially in thsuitis with 
linkages to extensive nuukets—and that the distribution of wealth remained highly 
unequal over time. Elite families generally ailed as local reptesen tames ill die 
Spanish govern men i in the countiysitle during die colonial period and maintained 
iheii status long aliei independetue. The persistence and stability id elites. a» well 
as of inequality generally, were also certainly aided hv the restrictive immigration 
poltt les applied bv Spam to lift colonies, and In Ians throughout Spanish America 
requiting that a citizen <a status entailing the right to vote and other pitvileges) 
imii a substantial amount n( Lind (qualifications that were modified in post- 
independence constitutions to require literacy and a specified economic standing). 
Foi different teasims. theiefine. Spanish America was like die colntiles spec iali/mg 
m the production of crops like sugar in generating an economic structure in wliic h 
wealth, human capital, and political power were distributed vetv unequally, and 
where the elites were drawn from a iclativcly small group that was of European 
descent and racially distinct hum die hulk id the population (Lockhart and 
Schwartz. 138.1. Chevalier. 19G1; Van Young. 1981; Lockhart. 1394; Jacobsen. 1933). 

As in the colonial stigai economies, the economic suuciures that evolved m 
this second class of colonies were greatly influenced by the factor endowments, 
viewed in broad leirus. The fabuluusly valualde mineral resources and abundance 
of labot with low atiicmnls of human capital were certainly major contributors to 
die erttremely unequal distiibutiutis ofwealdt and income that came to pic vail m 
these economics. Moreover, without the extensive supply of native labor, it is 
utilikidv dial Spam could leave maintained ns policies of light restrictions oti 
European migration to its colonies and of generous awards of piopeity and tribute 
to the earliest settlers. The culuuisls m Sp.inish America embused formidable 
requirements fin obtaining permission to go to the News World—a policy that 
limned ihc flow of migrants and helped to pieservc the political and economic 
advantages enjoyed hv those of European descent who had already made the mute. 
In 1800. less than 20 percent of die population in Spanish culnmes such as Mexico, 
Peiu, and (.Idle was composed of whiles; it would not he muil the majoi new 
inflows from Europe late in die ninclccudi century that Latin Ameiuan countries 
such a> Argentina and Chile would .itiaiii the predominantly European cliaraclcr 
drey have IcmLis (Roger man and Sokoluff, 1937). 
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The final category of New World colonic* were ilio.cc located in the northern 
part of the North Aineiiiau mainland—chicllv thine that became the United 
State*, lint including Canada a* well. These economic* were not endowed with 
siihttaniial population* of native* able to pioviile labor, not with climates and coil* 
that gave ihcrn a comparative advantage in the production of crop* ih.ir.ic ter i/cd 
In' major economies of tiling *Lave labot. For there reason*, their development, 
especially north of the Chesapeake, wa* iu*ed on laborer* of European «le*ccni who 
had relatively high and similat level* of human lapital. Compared to eltliei of tlie 
other two categories of New World colonies. this class I tad rather homogenous 

populations. Correspondingly equal distribution* of wealth were also encouraged 
In the limited advantages to large producers in lire production of grains and hav* 
predominant in legiuns such as the Middle Atlautii anil New England. With 
abundant Lmd and low capital reepm emcnis. the great majority of adult men were 

able to operate as independent proprietors. Conditions were somewliat different m 
the southern colonies, where crops such as tobacco and rice did exhibit some 
limned scale economies; couiiu, which was grown piedomittantly on huge slave 
plantation*. was not a quantitativelv important crop until the nineteenth centuiv. 
But even here, die si/e ol the slave plantation*, as well a* the degree of in equably 
in these colonies, were quite modest In the standards of Brazil or the sugar islands 
■if die Caribbean. 


The Role of Institutions in the Persistence of Inequality 

There is strong evidence that various feature* of the lactor endowment* of 
these three categoric* of New World economies—including soil*, climate*, and the 
size in density ol the native population—predisposed them toward path* of devel¬ 
opment associated with different degree* of inequality in wealth, human capital, 
ami political power Although these condition* might reasonably he treated a* 
exogenous at the beginning of European coloni/alion, it Is dear tli.it such an 
assumption becomes increasingly lemiuu* a* one moves later in time alter settle¬ 
ment. Particularly given dial both I.itin America .ind many of the economic*of the 
lir si category, such as Haiti and Jamaic a, ate known today as generally the most 
cm equal in the world (Deningn and Squire, 19%). we suggest that the initial 
conditions had lingering effects, not only because certain fundamental c liaraitei- 
istic-* of New World economies were dif limit to change, but also became govern¬ 
ment policies and crthei institutions tended to reproduce tile in. Specifically, m 
those societies that began with extreme inequality, elite-.* were better able to 
estahli*li a legal framework that insured diem disproporUimate shares of political 
power, and to u*c that greater influence to establish rules, law*, and other govern¬ 
ment pollen* that advantaged member* of the elite relative to mmmemliet*— 
contributing to persistence over time of tire high degree of inequality (Knussen. 
197-1; Aiemoglu and Robinson, 21(00). hi stMietie* that began with greater equality 
oi homogeneity among die population, however, effort* In elite* u> inititutionali/c 
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.in unequal distribution of puliiii.il power «tiv rcLclivelv unsuccessful. and die 
iuIo, Levs, .uni odiei government polities dull uiue lo lie adopted, llieiefoir, 
tended to provide none equal treatment and opportunities to memlx-i* of the 
population. 

Lind police piuvidn an illustration of lorn institutions may have fostered 
persistence ui die extent of inequality in New Win Id economies ovei lime. Since 
die government* of each colony 01 nation weic regarded as the ownen of the 

puhlii lands, they set those policies whit h influenced the pace of settlement as well 
as the distiilmtitm of wealth. In conn oiling its availability, setting pc ices, establish¬ 
ing minimum 01 nuuimutn acreages. and designing lav systems (Gates, I'JtiX; 
Solheig. 1987; Adelman. 1991. Viotti tLi Cmta. 1985). We have alie.uh mentioned 
die highly tuuteutialed patlein or land ownetship produced and peipetuated by 
Lind policies in most of Spanish America. In die United Sum. wheic there were 

nevei majoi obstacles t«i aiqiiuing land, the term* nl land acquisition became even 
easier over the cuuim- of nineteenth centuiy. Sunil.u ihanget were sought around 
die mid-nineieendi century in both Aigeutiua and Brazil, as a means to encourage 
iiiunigiation. but these steps were levs successful than in the United States and 
Canada ui getting land to small holders. The majoi crops piuduced in die expan- 
sioii of the United States and Canada Were grains, which permitlid ichitively .small 
farms given the tec hnologv of die times and may help explain why sue h a policy of 
smallholding was implemented and was eff ective. But as ihc example of Argentina 
indicates. small-scale production uf wheat was possible even with ownership of land 
ui Luge units, maintaining a greater degree of ovecall inequality in wealth and 
political power. 

The contrast between the United States and Canada, with then practices of 
offer ing small units of laud fm disposal and maintaining 0111*11 immigration, and 
the rest of tile Americas, where Lind and Lihoi policies led to Luge LmdhoUluigs 
anil gic-at inequality, seems 10 extend across .1 wide specuiuu of institutions and 
other government mtciventiona. hi tin aie.es of law and administration pertaining 
to the establishment of catpoiatinii*, the regulation of financial institutions, die 
granting of property rights in intellectual capital (patents), industrial polic ies, as 
well as the provision of aices* loinineiub and otliei natural resnurieson guveiiuiieni- 
owned Luid. New World societies with grratei inequality tended to adopi policies 
dial were more selective m die olleiiug of iippoiiunilies (Engerman and Soknlnfl. 
1997; Hjigerman. Haber and SoLoloff, ‘2000: II.iIm-i. 1991). Of course, memlrcrsof 
weal thy elites aliuosi always enjoy privileged positions, but these societies were 
relatively extreme in the degree to which their htsiilutions advantaged elites. 
Moieover. Uiis conuusi anus* New World societies with tespect to the diileiences 
111 the hreutlih of the re.spec live populations having effective access lo opportunities 
foi economic and social advancement seems much mure systematic than has been 
generally recognized. 

I'l l haps die iiiosi straightforward wav ul subjecting to .111 empirical lest out 
hypothesis that elites m societies whit h began with greater inequality evolved more 
power to influence die choice of legal and economic institutions is to look at how 
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luoadly iIn- franchise iv.t« i-xicniU'd und ivli.ii fianions <■( respective population* 
actually voted in elections. Since mini societies in Utr Amrtlnu were nominally 
democracies by tin- miildle of tin- nineteenth century, this sort of information ha* 
a direct beating on the eueui in which elite*—based hugely on wraith. hiunau 
capital, and gendci—held diipiopuitiniiate political power in their respective 
mutinies. Summarv infimiuition about die dilfeiemet amiss New Wot Id todetie* 
dining the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in htrw the tight to Vote 
was lehUitied is repented in Table ‘2. The estiutaies reveal that although it was 
common in all countries to rcst-m- the tight to vote to adult males until the 
twentieth century, the United States atul Canada wete the cleat leader* in doing 
away with restrictions based on wealth or literacy, and in attaining secrecy in 
balloting. 

The i on Irani was nut so evident at the outset. Despite the sentiments popularly 
attributed to the Founding Fadieis, voting in the United States was latgc-lv a 
privilege reserved for white men with signifuanl amounts of propeitv. as it wan 
elsewhere in the hemisphere, until ear ly in the nineteenth century-. Only four states 
had adopted universal while male suffrage before 1815. hut after that year virtually 
all that entered die Union (Mississippi, in 1817, the sole exteption) did so without 
wealth* ui tax-based qualification* for the franchise. W ith the rapid growth of the 
dieu western states, when- lalroi was scarce and the weal til distlibutinn telativelv 
equal, as well as some lowering of requirement* in those previously settled, the 
proportion of the population voting in presidential election* surged hum about 
3 percent in 182-1 to 14 percent in 1840. In contrast, the original IS states revised 
then laws in broaden the franchise only gradually, generally alter intense political 
struggles (five still retained some sort of economic -based qualification on the eve of 
die Civil War). Fortnei President John Adam* and Daniel Webster were among 
those who argued strongly for retaining a property qualification at the Massachu¬ 
setts constitutional convention til 1820 . and although their eloquence was not 
enough to save it. a lax requirement was adopted in it* place (Porter, 1918. 
Albright. 1942). 

A movement fin the extension of the suffrage, with similar pattern* across 
provinces, followed with a lag of several decide* m Canada, Inn ineamiiglul 
extension of the franchise occurred much later in 1-itiii .America, Alilunigh a 
number of l..itin mull tries it-Lou-d restrictions based tut landholding ni wealth 
dining the nincteentll century, the* almost always chose to rely on a literacy 
qualification; a* Lite as 19(g). mine had a secret ballot and nulv Argentina was 
without a wealth or literacy requirement (Engc-nnan, Mansc.il and Sokulolf. 1999: 
Perry*. 1978: Lose, 197(1; Sc.slue. 1971). A* a result, through 1940 die United States 
and Canada routinely bail proportions voting that were- 50 in loo percent highei 
dian then most progressive- neighbors to the South (Argentina, Utuguay. and Costa 
Rica—countries notable .is well for their re-Luis*- equality and small share* of the 
population dial were not nl European descent), three limes highei titan ui Mexico, 
and up to five to ten times highei than in countries such a* Brazil. Bolivia. Ecuador, 
and Chile. 
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Luih* Governing flic FrunchiM* and the Extent of Voting in Selected American 
Countries. 1840-1940 
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Neither ill*- timing of ilte general movement* across the nation* of the Amel¬ 
ia! luwuiil uidwisal white male sulfrage. not the record of adoption across states 
within i he United State!, seem to lit Kell Kill) the idea that higher per capita 
mcunie ran pmvulc a full urenunung ni the pattern! through its ellect id iniimii|| 
a population*! demand foi democracy. National heritage alone ii liken w unable to 
account lot why Argentina. Uruguay, and Cantu Rica were for ahead of then Latin 
Amciican neighbor* in extending the fiancldHC. mu why other British colonic* in 
die New World lagged Canada and the United States. (Barbados. lot example, 
maintained a properly qualification until 1950.) Explanation* hosed on ideology 
alto have a problem in having to giupple witii the observation dial at die kune tune 
that population* in the Amcm a*—whet her independent countries or state* within 
die United Stale*—extended the franchise among males bv easing landholding or 
wealth restrictions, they generally added qualifications aimed at maintaining die 
txuiusiun of groups dial were racially quite distinct lima the elites. In die Limed 
States, until the Fourteenth Amendment to tile Constitution, this meant adding 
explicit racial qualifuatlntu; in latin Amelia, literacy was mode a requirement fm 
iitiretuhip. .iikI dm* for the right to vote. The issue is obviously complex and 
requires more investigation, but the patterns appeal more consistent with the view 
dial the extent of equality or population homogeneity was liigldv relevant to 
understanding how quii kly societies extended die frantliise and innoduced uthet 
democrati/ing reform* in die conduct of elections. 

Our conjecture is that these iliifei ernes across societies in the ilisuibiiuiiu of 
political power may have contributed to persistence in the relative degrees of 
inequality through die elicits uu institutional developmeriL Tire institution of 
pulilic primary schools, which was tin principal vehicle for high rates of literacy 
attainment and an imputiani toutiibuuif to human capital formaiiou, is inteiestmg 
to examine in this regard l Easter Iin. 1981). Nearly all of the New World economies 
were suliiciently prosperous bv lire lieguming of the nineteenth century to establish 
a widespread network of primarv schools. However. although many cormtrie* 
Idnough then naiioo.il governments) expressed support for suili ell or is, few 
actually made investments on a scale xuflicient to sene die general population 
befoie die twentieth century. The exceptional societies m terms uf leadership were 
die United States and Canada. Virtually from the time of settlement, these North 
Ameiians seem genemlly to have been convinced of the value of mohdiving the 
resources to provide their childien with a Ixisii eduradon. Especially in New 
England, seboob wvie frequently organized and funded at the village or town level. 
It is likely that die United Suites alleady had the inosi literate population in die 
world bv ISO), but die 'common si hool movement" tliat got underway in die lHtMIs 
lfollowing closely after the movement for the extension of the franchise) put the 
muiiuy on an areelcruicd path id investment in eduatinu institutions. Between 
1825 and 1851). nearly every state in the American west or north that had not 
all each done so mailed a law strongly encouraging localities in establish 'free 
schools" open to all childien and supported by general taxes. Although die 
movement made slower progress in the south, which had greater inequality and 
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population helfiogroril) than the noilli, schooling liail spread sufficiently by the 
middle of llie nineteenth century iltai ovei -10 per ten I tif die school-age populaunu 
wu enrolled. and mote dun 90 peiceni of while adults were liieiaie. as shown in 
Table 3. Schools were also widespread in early ulncieendwenturv CanaiLi. and 
even though il lagged lire I'niied Stales In several decades in establishing tax- 
supported sc In nils with universal access, its literacy rates were ueai ly as Ink'll 
(Cubbeiley. 1920). 

Die test nl the hemisphere trailed iai tiehind the United States a ltd Canaria in 
primaly schooling and in attaining literacy. Despite enormous wealth, the Ihitish 
t ninnies (with die exception nl Hat ludos) were veiv slow m organize schooling 
institutions that served hriud .segments of the population. Indeed, it teas evidently 
■ml until the Itntish Colunial Ollice tool an inieirst in die pniiiuMiini u( schooling 
late in the nineteenth century that significant steps were taken in this duel Inin. 
Siiiiilaily, even die most progressive Latin Ainerii an cuuntries—like Argentina, 
Uruguay and Costa Rit a—were more than 75 years behind the United States and 
Canada. Majui investments in piimaiv schooling did nut generally occur in auv 
Latin American country until the natiunal governments provided tin- funds, in 

rniiuast tn die palletn in Nnidi America, local and state governments ui Latin 
America were generally not willing or able in fund them on their own (Etigeiman. 
Manual and Soknloff. 1999; Goldin ami Katz. 1997). As j consequence. most of 
these societies did not achieve high levels of literacy until well into the twentieth 
teuluiv. 


Conclusions 

Many scholars have been concerned with why die United Stales anil Canada 
have developed so differently and were mi much more .successful than other 
economies of die Ament as. All of the New Wut 111 societies enjoyed high levels of 
product per capita early in their histories. Tire divergence in paths can he traced 
luck to die achievement of sustained economic growth fay the United States and 
Canada dining the late eighteenth and e.tilv nineteenth • eniuncs. while die otheis 
rlid not manage to attain this goal until late in the nineteenth or in die twentieth 
century. Although many explanations have been proposed, die substantial differ¬ 
ences ui the tlegiee of inequality in wealth, human capital, and political povvet. 
which were initially rooted m the fat tm endowments of die respective colonies but 
persisted ovei time, stem highly relevant. 

These early differences m the extent of inequality across New World econo¬ 
mies may have been preserved by die types of economic institutions dial evolved 
and In the effects of those institutions on how hnudlv access to economic oppor- 
tunities wav shared. This path til institutional development may m turn have 
affected growth. Where there was extreme inequality, ami institutions advantaged 
elites and limited die aerrss of much of die population to ecunuinic opportunities, 
members of elites were belter able to maintain then elite statics out time, hut at the 
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him of society not realizing ihr lull economic potential of disadvantaged gioupt. 
Although ihc examples we liavr discussed—land uwnenhip, the extension cif lilt* 
franchise and investment in public whooN—dt> not prove the general point, they 
are suggestive n( a pattern whereby institutions in New World societies willi greater 
inequality advantaged inrmlK i.i of the elite tluougli many other types of ginetn- 
iiient policies as well, including those concerned with access in puhlii lands and 
natural resource*, the establishment and use of financial institution)!, and property 
nghts in technological tnioimaiinn. Overall, wheie there existed elites who were 
sharply differentiated from the rest of the population on the basts of wealth, human 
capital, and political influence, they seem to have used their standing to restrict 
competition. Although one could imagine that extreme inequality could lake 
generations to dissipate in even a five and even-handed society, such biases in the 
paths of institutional development likely go far in explaining the persistence of 
inequality over the long run ui Latin America ami elsewhere in the New World. 
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